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REVISIONS IN THE ENGLISH MYSTERY PLAYS 

In discussions concerning the interrelations of the English mys- 
tery plays some misapprehension seems to proceed from the initial 
assumption that the text of an entire cycle may periodically have 
been subjected to revision. Thus, for example, Professor F. W. 
Cady, 1 in trying to establish his theory that the direct borrowings 
from the York cycle are the latest additions to the Towneley plays 2 — 
later even than the Wakefield group of plays — assumes that two 
editors, the first writing in couplets and the second in quatrains, 
successively revised the text of the whole cycle. 

With this theory I am unable to agree for several reasons. In the 
first place, the characteristic nine-line stanzas of the Wakefield play- 
wright, concerning which there is no diversity of opinion, are found 
in the T Judicium, 1 where they are obviously additions or insertions 
in an older play derived from Y. I say "obviously," because it is 
difficult to understand why the work of the author of the Secunda 
Pastorum* should be displaced by a less developed play from York, 
and also because the insertions, broadly comic in character, seem 
definitely intended to refurbish an older, more serious play. The 
Wakefield stanza, moreover, occurs in three other T plays much 
resembling Y: (1) in T 20, where the Wakefield playwright's lines 
(1-53) putting "snap" into Pilate's speech are immediately followed 
by stanzas in the meter of the so-called Y parent cycle? (2) in T 16, 
which may be a rewriting of a York play (cf. Y 19) ; and (3) in T 22, 
the second half of which suggests Y 34, where the Wakefield drama- 
tist contributes twenty-three stanzas, one of them, 11. 233-41, con- 
taining reminiscences of Y 34, 11. 26-35. When, therefore, the nature 

1 "The Couplets and Quatrains in the Towneley Mystery Plays," Jour. Ens- and 
Germ. Phil., X, 572 ff. For another view see Pollard, The Towneley Plays, E.E.T.S., 
extra series, LXXI, Introduction, and Gayley, Plays of Our Forefathers, pp. 161 ff. 

2 Hereafter the Towneley plays will be designated by T and the York plays by Y. 
» T 30, stanzas 16-48 and 68-76. Cf. Pollard, op. cit., pp. xx ff. 

« His work Is undisturbed In T 3, 12, 13, 16, and 21, and Is apparently used for the 
purpose of embellishment in T 20, 22, 24, and 30. 

' Whether or not one accepts Davidson's conclusions concerning the presence in Y 
of a parent cycle, there can be no question but that the septenar stanza Is Identified with 
early plays in Y. Cf. Davidson, English Mystery Plays, pp. 137 ff. 
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of the Wakefield playwright's contributions is considered — his spe- 
cialties seem to have been demons, torturers, Herods, and Pilates — 
one can hardly, I think, regard them as remnants of older work, 
afterward replaced by heavy lines from Y, in one instance by lines 
from a Y play of the earliest type. 

The so-called editorial couplets, moreover, are found in only a 
small number of plays, a fact which might indicate that the hypo- 
thetical editor labored upon only a part of the cycle or that, as 
Pollard and Gayley plausibly assume, these couplets are survivals 
of an earlier stage in the history of the T plays. 

Finally, that the couplets and quatrains are "editorial" in the 
sense assumed, i.e., that they are the work of a late reviser who had 
all or most of the plays in hand and rewrote or edited parts of them, 
appears to me questionable. 

An investigation of the problem of revisions in the plays may 
perhaps shed some light upon the subject of the interrelations of 
the cycles. As suggested above, it has been widely assumed that at 
various times additions were made to the cycles in toto. This might 
indeed have been the case had all the plays remained in the custody 
of one man or of one group of men. It would seem, however, that 
whoever may have been responsible for the cycles originally, 1 the 
plays themselves reposed in the hands of the guilds, 2 and that in 
towns where the crafts were charged with the task of producing the 
pageants they also supervised the revisions of the text. 

« The city accounts of Coventry for 1584 record a payment to Mr. Smythe of Oxford 
"for hys paynes for writing of the tragedye xiij " vj« viij d ," which shows that at this late 
date, in any case, a wholly new play for all the guilds was provided by the city. Cf. 
Sharp, A Dissertation on the Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries Anciently Performed at 
Coventry, 1825, p. 40. At Coventry the pageants for special occasions also seem to have 
been provided by the city (cf. extracts from the Cov. Leet Book published in E.E.T.S., 
extra series, LXXXVII, 114); but who supplied the "new playes" mentioned in the 
Annals for 1519-20, I have been unable to discover. Cf. Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, 
II, 358, and Craig, Two Coventry Corpus Christi Plays, E.E.T.S., extra series, 
LXXXVII. xxi. 

» In places like Shrewsbury, New Romney, Lydd, Ipswich, and Norwich before 1527, 
where the corporation or a particular guild assumed full charge of all the plays, differ- 
ent conditions would of course obtain (cf. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, II, 118). 
No cycles seem to survive from such towns, unless the Ludus Coventriae be identi- 
fied with Lincoln (cf. H. Craig in The Athenaeum, August 16, 1913). Madeleine 
Hope Dodds, however, has recently suggested that interpolations from some five differ- 
ent sources have been added to an old N-town cycle, and that this eclectic cycle emanates 
from the pen of a clerk of Bury St. Edmunds {Mod. Lang. Rev., 1914, pp. 79 ft.). Cf. 
also Hemingway, English Nativity Plays, pp. xxviii ff. and F. A. Poster, A Study of the 
Middle-English Poem Known as The Northern Passion, Bryn Mawr Dissertation, 1914, 
pp. 97 ff. 
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Thus at Coventry, several guilds independently employed 
Robert Croo to amend their plays for them; 1 the accounts of the 
Smiths record that in 1506 they " resevyd amonge bredren and other 
good ffelowys toward the Orygynall ij s . ix d ." f the accounts of the 
Cappers and Drapers detail various payments for songs; 3 those of 
the Cappers mention disbursements "for writyng a parte for herre (?) 
person," "for |>e matter of pe castell of emaus," 4 etc.; and in the 
Smiths' Company's accounts an agreement is recorded whereby it is 
seen that one, Thorn's Colclow, who is to have pe Rewle of pe 
pajaunt, is "to bring in to ]> e masf on sonday next aft r corp s xpi 
day p e originall," 5 — the master of course being a guild officer. 

At Norwich, where after 1527 the guilds became responsible 
for the plays, they seem to have taken charge of the texts also. In 
the books of the Norwich Grocers' Company were found two entirely 
different versions of their play dating from 1533 and 1565 respectively. 
In 1534 the Grocers paid to " S r Stephen Prowet for makyng of a newe 
ballet, 12 d ," and in 1563 their play was "preparyd ageynst y e daye of 
M r Davy his takyng of his charge of y e Mayralltye" with a "devyce" 
to be prepared by the surveyors at a cost of 6 s. 8 d. 6 

At Beverly in 1452 the Porters and Creelers were held responsible 
for a new pageant, 7 and the "worthier sort" in 1411 "should thence- 
forth .... cause a fit and proper pageant to be made, and a fit play 
played in the same." 8 Apparently the city itself, however, paid for 
the composition of the banns — which naturally could devolve on 

1 The Drapers in 1557 paid "Robart Crowe lor makyng ol the boke lor the paggen 
xx »." (Sharp, op. cit., p. 67). In 1563 the Smiths gave him " viij d ." "lor ij leves ol ore 
pley boke" (ibid,, p. 36). Our copies ol the Shearmen and Taylors' and the Weavers' 
pageants show that in 1534 he "corrected" and "translated" lor both these cralts. 

The words, "makyng ol the boke," and the like, which occur in the guild accounts 
from Coventry reler sometimes to copying, sometimes to writing. The sums expended, 
however, and the items accompanying the entry usually reveal which is intended. Com- 
pare the Drapers' accounts lor 1572 (ibid., p. 74) where x s. is paid "lor wryttyng the 
booke" with the entry in a Chamberlain's Book of the City of York (cited in Smith, York 
Plays, p. 18) : " Item, payd to John Clerke lor entryng in the Regyster the Regynall 
ol the pagyant pertenynge to Cralt ol Pullars, which was never belore regestred, 12 d." 
The largest amount spent lor copying at Coventry seems to be 5 s., paid by each ol three 
cralts in 1584 lor the book ol the Destruction of Jerusalem (Sharp, pp. 37, 65, 78). 

2 Ibid., p. 15. i Ibid., p. 48. 
» Ibid., pp. 48, 64, 67. * Ibid., p. 15. 
• Chambers, op. cit., II, 118, 387, 388, 425. 

7 Historical MSS Commission Reports, Beverley Corporation, p. 136; A. F. Leach, 
"Some English Plays and Players" in An English Miscellany, p. 210. 

8 Hist. MSS Comm., Bev., p. 67; Leach, op. cit., p. 211. 
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no one guild — for in 1423 1 a friar preacher received 6 s. 8 d. for 
writing them. 2 

Our late accounts from Chester reveal the fact that there, too, 
although the city authorities might choose to exhibit their taste in 
the selection of the plays submitted to them, the initiative in the 
matter rested with the crafts. Thus in 1575 the plays were to be 
"sett furth" "with suche correction and amendemente as shall be 
thaught conveniente by the saide maior, & all charges of the saide 
plays to be supported & borne by thinhabitaunts of the saide citie as 
have been heretofore used," 3 a statement significantly interpreted 
by the accounts of the Smiths for the same year, which show that the 
guild submitted two alternative plays for the choice of the aldermen. 4 

Our manuscripts of the Chester plays are of course very late and 
all, with the exception of the Hengwrt MS of the Antichrist (play 
xxiv), date from a time many years after the cycle had ceased to be 
performed. That the plays had been subjected to some revision 
at the hands of guilds, however, is to be inferred from the composite 
nature of the plays themselves and, to a lesser extent, from a com- 
parison of the list of plays in Harl. MS 2150, f. 856, 5 of the pre- 
Reformation Banns, 6 of the post-Reformation Banns, 7 and of our 
versions of the plays. 

That at York also the plays were not in the keeping of the city 
but in the charge of the crafts our manuscript of the official register 
bears witness. Thus three plays, which, according to Miss Smith, 8 
were probably copied a few years later than the body of the manu- 
script, occupy an inserted quire at the beginning. In two places, 
blank pages have been left for the insertion of plays which we know 

i Hist. MSS Comm., Bev., p. 160; Leach, op. cit., p. 215. 

2 At Sleaford, Lincolnshire (Chambers, II, 395), the accounts of the guild of the Holy 
Trinity lor 1480 include " It. payd for the Ryginall of ye play for ye Ascencon & the 
wrytyng of spechys and payntyng of a garmet for God iij". vlij d .", but it is uncertain 
whether a cycle existed at Sleaford. 

• Hist. MSS Comm., 8 1 , p. 363, and Morris, Chester during the Plantagenet and Tudor 
Reigns, p. 321. 

' Morris, op. cit., p. 305, note: " 1575. Spent at Tyer to heare 2 playes before the 
Aldermen to take the best, xviii d ." Cf. Chambers, II, 355, and Spencer, op. cit., p. 53. 
' Cf. Chambers, II, 408, and Purnivall, Digby Plays, p. xxi. 
6 Morris, op. cit., pp. 307-9. 
' Dehnling, Chester Plays, pp. 2-9, and Furnivall, op. cit., p. xx. 

* York Plays, p. xiv. Cf. also p. xvii. 
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from Burton's lists existed but which, for some reason, were never 
entered. 1 Three pieces, also on subjects known to Burton, were not 
added to the register until 1558, 2 and one of them, The Fullers' Play, 
as appears from the Chamberlain's Book of the City of York, never 
before was registered. 3 The late notes in the margins of the manu- 
script tell the same tale: evidently even in 1568, when the entire 
cycle was submitted to the reforming Dr. Matthew Hutton in the 
" happie time of the gospell," he had to be told that parts of the plays 
in it had been superseded. Note, for example, p. 93, "Doctor, this 
matter is newly mayde, wherof we haue no coppy," 4 the " coppy " pre- 
sumably being in the hands of the Spicers, who were responsible for 
the play. 5 

If the corporation had been responsible for the texts of the plays, 
such omissions would scarcely be intelligible. Nor can one under- 
stand the silence of the corporation documents on the subject of pay- 
ments for "making the books." Not until 1568, so far as we know, 
did the corporation interfere and order an emendation of the whole, 
and it is evident 6 that this order and the orders of 1575 and 1579 
were brought about by the sweeping changes of the Reformation. 7 

1 Burton's list of 1415, Nos. 22 and 25, printed in York Plays, pp. xix ft. The second 
list is in Davies, York Records of the Fifteenth Century, pp. 233 fl. 

2 Plays 4 and 41, and part of 7. Compare Burton's list of 1415, Nos. 4, 17 and 7. 

» Spencer seems to be mistaken (Corpus Christi Pageants, p. 38) in stating that the 
crafts went to the town register to copy their individual scenes. How could the crafts 
whose plays were not entered do so ? He also fails, I think (p. 54) , to interpret the 
marginal notes correctly. 

* Hemingway, English Nativity Plays, p. 264, seems to think that our present text at 
this point is the "matter" referred to, and that it dates from the sixteenth century. But 
Miss Smith, p. xxviii, definitely assumes that the Prologue of Y 12 is in the same hand 
as the body of the manuscript, which she dates 1430-40. The note, therefore, must 
refer to lines not registered. 

» For examples of the nota indicating alterations and corrections — there are some 
fifty of them — cf. York Plays, pp. xv, xvi, and the text itself. In some cases they may 
refer to changes made after 1568 (Miss Smith does not seem to me quite clear on this 
point) , but in others they are obviously addressed to Dr. Hutton and point to revisions 
before this date. That some changes in the plays were registered and some not is appar- 
ent. Thus the Innkeepers registered both their plays, one probably not until 1483 
(Intro., p. xlii), and in Y 7 two leaves were removed from the register and the new lines, 
written to fill the lacuna, were added upon a blank page at the end of the play. On the 
other hand, various plays were never registered, or registered very late, and the numerous 
cases of "Hie caret," in one case of "Hie caret flnem. This matter is newly mayd & 
devysed, wherof we haue no coppy regystred" (p. 177), show that the rules were not 
stringent. Cf. also note 4, above. 

» Cf . York Plays, p. xvi. 

' The order of 1575 states that the play bookes were to be "reformed" "by thelawes 
of this realme." 
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By comparing Burton's two lists (that of 1415 must be denuded of 
its late interlinings and corrections) with the body of plays written 
about 1430-40, 1 and then by comparing these plays with the additions 
to the cycle written in later hands, we may form some small idea of 
the changes taking place in the plays after 1415. 2 What occurred 
during the end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
centuries, a much more important period in the development of the 
cycle, can only be conjectured. It is safe to assume, however, that 
then as later — and to a still greater extent — plays were rearranged, 
revised, and rewritten. 

Our records, of course, are by no means complete. That the 
text was far from being the most important element in the pageants, 
the paucity of references to it, the small sums expended upon it, 
and, on the other hand, the heavy disbursements for stage properties, 
the fines for inadequate acting, etc., all eloquently testify. 3 The 
records that we possess, however, seem to me to point to the crafts and 
not to the town authorities as those held responsible for the texts. 
To be sure, as the town authorities became more and more power- 
ful they tended to interfere more and more in the affairs of the 
guilds. The corporation at York in 1568, 1575, and 1579 ordered 
the plays "corrected," i.e., "reformed," but whether the guilds, 
like those of Chester in similar circumstances, 4 were to undertake 
any of these corrections themselves is uncertain. How early such 
municipal authority may have been exerted elsewhere I do not 
know. At Beverley in 1519-20 the twelve governors seem to 
have spent 7 s., "being with Sir William Pyers, poet, at Edmund 

i The date assigned to the greater portion ol our MS by its editor. 

« It must always be remembered that only changes affecting a lew essentials can 
be detected from Burton's slight summaries. Thus he knows nothing of the Prologue 
of Y 12 in 1415 ; he includes an ob$tetrix in Y 14, who disappeared from the play before it 
was registered; Y 16 and 17 were one play when he first wrote both lists, and this play 
apparently excluded two characters which now appear; the 1415 play on the Purifica- 
tion — ours dates from 1558— had duo filij Symeonis; play 19 had four soldiers and four 
women instead of the two each in our present play ; and so on. The list is too long to 
cite, but it will be noted that P. W. Cady in his article on "The Liturgical Basis of the 
Towneley Mysteries," Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XXIV, 419 ft., takes no account of them. 

> It is therefore pleasant to discover that at York in 1476, the "moste connyng 
discrete and able players" of the city were to "serene" and "examen" not only all the 
plaiers and pagentes belonging to the Corpus Xti plaie but also the plaies as well; cf. York 
Plays, p. xxxvii. (I assume that the guilds were ordered to revise those found unsuitable; 
cf. the Smiths' accounts of Chester, above.) 

< Cf. p. 568. 
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Metcalff's house to make an agreement with him for trans- 
posing (?) ['transposicione'] the Corpus Christi Play," and 
3 s. 4 d. were "given to the said William Pyers for his expenses 
and labour in coming from Wresill to Beverley for the alteration 
of the same." 1 These items certainly suggest that in 1519-20 
the twelve were concerned in the transposicione of the Beverley 
cycle. That they paid for any work done upon it is not so evident. 
The first item may record a payment merely for the convivialities 
of the occasion, 2 the second a payment for the poet's expenses 
only, but in any case the instance is unique, so far as I know, and 
of late date, and the sums seem too small to indicate extensive 
revision. Except for these records, however — that of York definitely 
related to the unusual circumstances of the Reformation and that 
of Beverley uncertain — I find nothing to suggest that the cycles 
were subjected to revision in toto. On the other hand, as I have 
indicated, there seem to be many reasons for assuming that in the 
great towns where the guilds controlled the other details of their 
pageants they also supervised the texts of the plays. 

The application of these results to the Towneley plays is obvious. 
No records from the guilds of Wakefield have been found, but 
Chambers conjectures 3 that our manuscript of the plays is, like that 
of the Y plays, a registrum, and all critics apparently agree that the 
cycle, as we have it, is highly composite in nature. Davidson 4 is 
of the opinion that a single compiler garnered his material from here 
and there, linking it together by verse of his own. Pollard 5 refers 
to "the period when the York plays were being incorporated into 
the cycle." Cady finds evidence that the entire cycle was revised 
by two successive editors. In view of the situation elsewhere, I 
am inclined to believe that we have in T as in Y a collection of plays 
each subjected, at least during its formative period, to the vicissitudes 

> Hist. MSS Comm., Bee, p. 171. 

2 Note the entry almost immediately afterward: "5 s. 8 d. expenses of Mr. Receiver 
and the 12 Governors at Antony Goldsmyth's house dining on two bucks there. 3 s. id. 
to the Lord Cardinal's foresters for bringing them." 

3 Op. cit., II, 143. 

4 English Mystery Plays, p. 129. 

5 Towneley Plays, p. xxvi. 
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of life within its particular craft. 1 Some of the crafts were fortunate 
in being able to command the services of a remarkable Wakefield 
playwright. 2 Others were content to borrow from Y, perhaps revis- 
ing or rewriting later. Still others continued to use old plays pieced 
out by borrowings from elsewhere or enlivened by a scene or two 
from the hands of the Wakefield dramatist. The possibilities are 
almost inexhaustible, and nearly every play when thus considered 
presents a separate problem. 

Accordingly, we cannot assume, I think, that at some period a 
couplet or a quatrain editor made his way through the whole cycle — 
especially since couplets and quatrains would offer the easiest forms 
for emendations at any time. Nor is it possible to posit a "York 
period" in the T cycle, although Y plays may have been more 
fashionable among Wakefield playwrights at some times than at 
others. Indeed, to make confusion worse confounded, the Y plays 
were themselves undergoing the various processes of change all the 
while. 3 In my opinion, we can assume, however, that old plays were 
being rewritten and that borrowed plays were being rewritten. And 
this fact seems to me to account for the origin of certain resemblances 
between the cycles, both of structure and of phrase, that are other- 
wise not readily explained. 4 

Grace Frank 
Bbyn Mawk, Pa. 

1 Compare the two versions ol the Shepherds' Play with the two plays on the Foil 
belonging to the Norwich grocers, and the two plays on the Coronation 0/ the Virgin 
belonging to the York innkeepers. 

1 Compare the paradoxically similar situation at Coventry where several guilds 
requisitioned the pen ol Robart Croo — and were less fortunate. 

• As Gayley has pointed out, we actually And the influence of various different strata 
of Y in T. Cf. Plays of Our Forefathers, pp. 161 ft. 

« I shall hope at some future time to illustrate the application of this theory 
of revisions as well as to examine certain other hypotheses connected with the relations 
between the cycles. 
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